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Abstract 


This chapter analyses the use of the Roman empire as a metaphor or analogy for global sovereignty, 
and compares the ways in which imperial sovereignty was conceptualised in Latin literature with 
modern global formulations. It discusses how modes of historicisation of the Roman empire have 
made it synonymous with history itself, and develops an analogy with the trans-temporal force of 
modern telecommunications technology, against which all resistance might be equally impossible. 
Since ‘empire’ connects political sovereignty, cultural continuity, and information technology, this 
chapter explains how this connection has begun to be thought about in the work of Jacques Derrida. 
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In the dream he again was a child, searching dusty used-book stores for rare old science fiction 
magazines.... He had looked through countless tattered issues, stacks upon stacks, for the priceless 
serial entitled ‘The Empire Never Ended’. If he could find it and read it he would know everything.” 


(Dick 2002) 


This chapter is an attempt to mark out a terrain for future research, indicating some possible areas for 
theoretical enquiry at the intersection of classics and post-colonial thinking, and gesturing towards some of 

p.330 the theoretical work already done on which classical scholars L can build. I begin by sketching out the 
conceptual pattern according to which the Roman Empire is deployed as a metaphor or analogy for 
contemporary global sovereignty, insofar as the latter is understood in terms either of cultural continuity or 
of control over information technology, and I show how this pattern corresponds to one of the ways in 
which imperial sovereignty was conceptualized in Latin literary writing in the second and first centuries 
BCE.’ Since ‘Empire’ thus connects political sovereignty, cultural continuity, and information technology, I 
go on to indicate how this connection has begun to be thought about in the work of Jacques Derrida. 
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I then propose Empire as a ‘transtemporal’ figure linking the contemporary and the Roman Imperial 
moments of global sovereignty according to the interrelation of political/military and telecommunications 
technologies; I include an extract from Philip K Dick’s novel Valis, from which the title of this chapter is 
taken and which provides a useful set of metaphors for thinking about the temporality and technical 
specificity of Empire, and I conclude by suggesting that post-colonialism should be considered in terms of a 
postal network. 


‘Empire’s rule’, write Hardt and Negri in their bestselling 2000 book, Empire, ‘has no limits’. They expand 
on this (p. xiv):° 


[First,] the concept of Empire posits a regime that effectively encompasses the spatial totality, or 
really that rules over the entire ‘civilized’ world.... Second, the concept of Empire presents itself 
not as a historical regime originating in conquest, but rather as an order that effectively suspends 
history and thereby fixes the existing state of affairs for eternity. 


Hardt and Negri’s Empire is, then, unbounded in both space and time, as though Jupiter’s prophecy in the 
first book of the Aeneid had, in truth, been fulfilled: 


His ego nec metas rerum nec tempora pono: imperium sine fine dedi. 
[I place no boundaries in time and space for them; I have granted them empire without limit.]° 


(Aeneid: ll. 278-79) 


Or, in the words of the cosmological exegesis constructed by Horselover Fat, the narrator of Dick’s novel 
Valis after his psychotic breakdown: ‘The Empire never ended’ (Dick 2001: 53 and passim). 


Widely separated in their temporal and generic contexts—a twenty-first century work of political analysis, 
a twentieth-century science-fiction novel/autobiography, and a first century BCE epic poem—these three 
versions all define the particularity of ‘Empire’ as a regime without end in time or in space, being thus 
somehow outside or prior to time and space; moreover, all three specify that this Empire is Roman (for the 
Romanness of Hardt and Negri’s Empire, see note 5). In this chapter I explore what function Rome performs 
in conceptualizing the spatial and cultural forms of (global) sovereignty. 


Horselover Fat’s formulation, ‘the Empire never ended’, insists on the literal (material-political) survival of 
the Roman Empire into the late twentieth century; but Horselover Fat is a character in a science-fiction 
novel,’ and insane to boot. Yet more reputable thinkers, too, assert the survival of the Roman Empire. T. S. 
Eliot (1957: 130), for example, writes ‘We are all, so far as we inherit the civilization of Europe, still citizens 
of the Roman Empire’, and goes on to say that ‘Time has not yet proved Virgil wrong when he wrote... 
imperium sine fine [Empire without end]’. Catharine Edwards’ (1999: 4) introduction to her collection of 
essays on reception, Roman Presences, claims that ‘Rome’s empire continues to be irresistible’. 


What is at stake in such an assertion? What claim is being made when continuity of cultural transmission or 
literary survival is said to be contingent upon the continued existence of the Roman Empire—that is, upon 
the continuing irresistibility of Rome’s political sovereignty? There is a slippage here from European culture 
to Roman Empire as if the two were synonymous or mutually defining; as ifthe L continuing legibility of 
Latin literature,’ the process of transmission of European civilization or culture, were necessarily 
dependent upon readers being politically part of the Empire, citizens of the Roman Empire. This would mean 
that Roman literary texts (and the civilization of Europe, insofar as it has been shaped by those texts and the 
conceptual systems on which they rely and which they transmit) are legible in the present day only to the 
extent that their readers/receivers take up a position created and maintained by the Roman Empire. 
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Acceding to the conditions of legibility of Roman texts is tantamount to accepting citizenship in the Roman 
Empire, in Eliot’s terms, or to failing to resist the Empire, in Edwards’? 


Of course, as the very existence of the term ‘cultural imperialism’ suggests, the idea that cultural 
transmission is an important element in the material-political process of imperial domination is familiar 
both to scholars working in what we might provisionally call the field of post-colonial studies?’ and to 
classicists. The insight dates from at least the first century CE: in the Agricola (circa 98 CE), Tacitus writes of 
the adoption of Roman dress and customs that ‘this was called “civilization” [humanitas] among those who 
had no experience of it, when it was a part of their enslavement’.”* 


But the slippage between European culture to Roman Empire with which I am concerned here seems to go 
further than that. In fact, in this chapter I will argue that it is precisely through this slippage between the 
appropriation of time and space by Empire and by networks of cultural transmission that Empire presents 
itself as endless in space and time. It is through this equivocation that Empire can, in Hardt and Negri’s 
terms, identify ‘spatial totality’ with ‘the entire “civilized” world’ and hence present itself as endless in 
space and time—that is, in a space and time produced by networks of imperial/textual transmission. 


The idea that the endless space/time of Empire is related to the space/time of textual transmission can, in 
fact, itself be traced in certain Roman literary models of imperialism and literary survival. In certain 
moments of the Roman literary presentation of imperialism, a model of Empire can be perceived in which 
Roman sovereignty extends along channels opened by Roman military conquest and/or by literature as an 
oral transmission network which constructs historical and cultural continuity.” 


In the closing lines of the Metamorphoses, for example, Ovid imagines Roman political power and the field of 
reception of his poetry to be coextensive in time and space: 


quaque patet domitis Romana potentia terris, 
ore legar populi, perque omnia saecula fama, 
siquid habent veri vatum praesagia, vivam. 


[Wherever Roman power lays open the conquered earths, I shall be read on the mouth of the 
people, and through every age, in fame, if poets’ foretellings have any truth, I shall live.] 


(Metamorphoses: 15.877-79) 


Here Ovid is defining a political-oral apparatus of literary transmission. He claims that the potential spatial 
extent of the oral transmission of his poetry is limited only by the geopolitical limit of Roman military 
conquest (Romana potentia, Roman power; ~“ domitis terris, conquered earths), and its temporal extent 
limited only by the reliability of poets’ speech (siquid habent veri vatum praesagia, if poets’ foretellings have 
any truth). It is not simply the case here that Roman military conquest opens and maintains the channels of 
transmission for literary texts: rather, in these lines we can trace a model of the interrelation of poetic 
speech and political power in the imperial production of space, time and history, where the continued 
existence of Roman power both guarantees and is guaranteed by the truth-value of Latin poetic utterance. 
This model operates in such a way as to disrupt any possibility of a stable distinction between sovereignty as 
an apparatus of transmission and literature as the content transmitted. 


In his epitaph, preserved by Cicero, the early Latin poet Ennius also imagines his survival after death in an 
oral medium: 


Aspicite, o cives! senis Enni imaginis formam: 
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Hic vestrum panxit maxima facta patrum. 
Nemo me lacrimis decoret nec funera fletu 


Faxit. Cur? Volito vivos per ora virum. 


[Behold, citizens, the shape of old Ennius’s statue: he revealed the great deeds of your fathers. Let 
no-one deck me with tears or make me a funeral with weeping. Why? I fly, living, through the 
mouths of men.] 


(Tusculanae Disputationes: 1.15.34)” 


Bloomer (1997: 27) performs a convincing reading of this epitaph, writing that in it Ennius ‘represent[s] the 
Roman as coterminous with Latin speech’. Ennius imagines the ora virum—the oral medium of poetic 
survival—as extending over the same space, mapping the same L territory, as the boundary of Rome. 
Again, as in Ovid’s sphragis,° it is not simply the case that Roman military/political power determines the 
space over which Latin culture may then spread. Rather, Ennius claims that the poet too, as a transmitter of 
Latinity, inaugurates and maintains the coterminous space(s) of ‘the Roman’ and of ‘Latin speech’. 


Ennius stakes a claim for the poet not only as the user or transmitter of an already-constituted national 
language—a Latinity determined by, and freighted with, Roman sovereignty—but as the shaper and creator 
of a national literary language. It is through this poetic language that ‘citizens’ become acquainted with ‘the 
great deeds of [their] fathers’. That is, it is through the oral transmission of literature that the historical 
continuity of the state—its temporal extension—is accomplished, and that citizens are able to take up their 
position in Rome.” It is in this sense that, in Bloomer’s words, Ennius’ epitaph ‘present[s] the poet as 
founder of Latin’ (Bloomer 1997: 26):'° indeed, the poet founds the medium in which Rome extends itself. 
Literature is here making a claim to be the medium of Romanness.”” 


As [have argued, sovereignty is not simply the vehicle that transmits literature as content: but neither is the 
converse true—that is, literature is not simply the vehicle of sovereignty. Ennius’ epitaph sets up a dual 
relation between poet and citizen, so that the poem is transmitted on both a sovereign and a poetic network 
—or rather, as I argued for Ovid’s sphragis, on an oral-political apparatus that inaugurates a Roman 
imperial space where sovereignty and literary transmission are mutually implicated. Firstly, Ennius 
interpellates the readers of his epitaph as cives [citizens] (in Bloomer’s words, he addresses the ‘Latin 
speech community’, Bloomer 1997: 27): he thus positions the reading of his poetry within the community of 
Roman citizens, suggesting that his existence as poet is fully identifiable with his existence as citizen.” He 
goes on, however, implicitly to identify himself with his own literary works, distinguishing his poetic 
survival from his citizen existence: he claims that he survives through the mouths of men (volito vivos per 
ora virum, [I fly living through the mouths of men]), and asks that no funeral rites should be observed for 
him as citizen. Thus, he claims that literary transmission through the mouths of men inscribes him himself 
into the historical continuity of Rome—just as his revelation of ‘the deeds of your fathers’ inscribes the 
citizens into historical continuity—and implicitly opposes this literary medium of survival to the traditional 
funerary practices whereby Roman aristocrats were inscribed into historical continuity.” That is, Ennius 
now claims that he survives—virtually, spectrally, textually—entirely as a poet, through this oral 
transmission within the community of Roman citizens/Latin-speakers. In this way he equivocates between 
poet and citizen, using each to define and guarantee the other, and constructs a model of imperial space and 
time as a sovereign transmission network. 


Roman literary presentations of imperialism involve a self-reflective relationship to systems of 
telecommunication: the transmission of L information across space and time. So literary models of the 
Roman Empire represent it as a sovereign transmission network. Sovereignty is conceptualized as extending 
in space and time by means of a technical apparatus that enables the transmission of information along 
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channels or paths determined by specific material, technical, linguistic, and conceptual constraints. This 
technical apparatus is the network of male, citizen voices, which Ennius (ora virum) and Ovid (ore populi) 
represent as the medium of both literary survival and Roman sovereignty.” 


In her book on the uses of Latin in Europe from the sixteenth to the twentieth centuries (suggestively 
subtitled The Empire of a Sign), Francoise Waquet traces the ways in which this technical apparatus survived 
materially through the institutional production of male, Latin-speaking mouths by European schools and 
churches, often in the name of a universal ‘humanity’, which in practice recalls the use of the term 
humanitas in Agricola 21.3 (cited above). She calls her project a ‘cultural history of Latin’ and ‘a record of the 
presence of Latin in the modern West’, and she works by taking Latin as a ‘historiographic object’ (Waquet 
2001: 3, 1), exploring the uses to which Latin was put. My purpose here differs from Waquet’s in that my 
‘object’ is not Latin in itself and/or in its historiographic dimensions: as Waquet makes clear, the Latin 
language itself has been put to non-normative, non-communicative, and, at times, non-Latin uses.” 
Rather, I am here seeking to account for the continuing Romanness/imperialism of Latin literature and 
culture, for the construction of a sovereign transmission network, which is not reducible to historical- 
linguistic continuity. 


Above, I designated this transmission network as a ‘technical apparatus’ in order to make visible the way in 
which its specific L characteristics —including material and technical characteristics, such as the material 
existence of male, Latin-speaking mouths —determine not only the mode in which information is 
transmitted (who has access to the apparatus?) but also the content that can be transmitted, to the point 
where the distinction between content and transmitter is brought into question. This provokes us to rethink 
the relationship between sovereignty, literature, and transmission networks. In both Ovid’s sphragis and 
Ennius’ epitaph, the vocal network is brought into play in opposition to the physical/material limit of bodily 
death, and functions to signify a potentially boundless field of transmission. But what kind of endlessness is 
being produced here? This is a crucial political question if we take seriously the tendency of Empire to 
present itself as endless, and its answer must take account of the way in which the ‘endless’ field of imperial 
transmission is constituted through the specific characteristics of the sovereign transmission network. 


A figure of Empire inextricably linked to telecommunications systems can thus be used to link the material- 
political—cultural imperialism of ancient Rome with contemporary understandings of global sovereignty as 
materially conditioned—enabled and constrained—by the specific capabilities of contemporary 
technologies of information storage, retrieval, and transmission. In fact, as I will show, the figure of the 
Roman Empire is indeed being taken up at the moment precisely as a way of thinking about global 
sovereignty and information transmission. In the rest of this chapter, I seek to explore what is at stake in 
the use of ‘Empire’ to make such an anachronistic—or, as I will later call it, ‘transtemporal’ —connection.” 


Some theoretical work has begun on the relationship between sovereignty and information transmission, 
which potentially can illuminate the usefulness of this figure of Empire; the work follows, in particular, 
Derrida’s The Post Card. This book is itself a relay station between Of Grammatology, in which Derrida 
considers ‘political L spacing’ in terms of the ‘spacing’ that opens the possibility of language (that is, 
communication across space), and Archive Fever, in which Derrida considers the problem—crucial to 
sovereignty—of the ‘border’, of inside/outside, through the politicized figure of the archive. 


In his essay ‘Postal politics and the institution of the nation’, Geoffrey Bennington (1990: 121), admitting 
that ‘it is tempting to try and approach the question of nation directly, by aiming for its centre or its origin’, 
warns that ‘the approach to the nation implies borders, policing, suspicion and crossing (or refusal of entry) 
—try to enter a country at the centre (by flying in, say), and the border is still there to be crossed, the 
frontier shifted from periphery to centre’. The nation—that is, the spatial extension of sovereignty, its 
inscription in terrestrial space—constitutes itself through the practices by which it determines its edges. In 
this it conforms to the structure of the ‘archive’, as this figure has been proposed by Derrida (1996: 8) in 
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Archive Fever: ‘Where does the outside commence? This question is the question of the archive. There are 
undoubtedly no others.’ 


Derrida gives a preliminary etymology of the term ‘archive’ on the first page of Archive Fever, as follows 
(ibid. p. 1): 


Arkhe... names at once the commencement and the commandment. This name apparently 
coordinates two principles in one: the principle according to nature or history, there where things 
commence— physical, historical or ontological principle—but also the principle according to the 
law, there where men and gods command, there where authority, social order are exercised, in this 
place from which order is given—nomological principle. 


In a brief discussion of the etymology of ‘archive’ from the Greek arkheion [the house of the archives], 
Derrida describes the archive as being ‘at the intersection of the topological and the nomological’ (ibid. p. 3) 
and writes of the archons that (ibid. p. 2): 


... they are first of all the documents’ guardians. They do not only ensure the physical security of 
what is deposited.... They are also accorded the hermeneutic right and competence. 


The archive—or what Derrida calls ‘the archontic function’ associated with the archive—thus associates a 
spatial disposition of information, its material survival, and the conditions of its transmissibility or 
availability, with a ‘hermeneutic competence’. As such, the figure of the 4 archive allows us to account 
simultaneously for geopolitical and tele-communicative space, or for the articulation of the two spaces, 
since the archive is the spatial disposition that links reading—information transmission—with sovereignty. 
Moreover, the archive is constituted by a determined technological apparatus of reading, writing and 
sending.” The figure of the archive therefore articulates the world as surface of inscription with the 
literary-sovereign paths of transmission through space and time. The archive allows us to make, with 
Bennington, a subtle but important shift in the understanding of political space: the nation’s frontiers are 
not necessarily isomorphic with the boundary drawn on a map, particularly when the specificity of 
technologies of movement across boundaries (’by flying in, say’) is taken into account. Rather, the space of 
the political is opened and structured, in the first instance, according to an ‘archival’ structure: the 
technically and historically conditioned organization of telecommunication networks, where a 
telecommunication network is understood as the set of material and technical constraints on the 
transmission and availability of information through and in space and time (Bennington 1990: ioy=8)° 


The metaphor of the Roman Empire in particular as a telecommunications network is familiar.”’ In her 
‘Introduction’ to Roman L Presences, Edwards writes that Shelley ‘credits Rome merely as a means of 
spreading Greek civilization’ ,* as if Rome were an efficient channel of transmission for information from 
Greece, being itself without cultural content; and, as she argues in the same piece, the Roman empire was 
also understood as an efficient global delivery system for Christianity. As in the proverb ‘all roads lead to 
Rome’, ‘Rome’ names the political-bureaucratic apparatus that builds the roads and lays the ‘telephone 
cables’ in the first place, before any content can be transmitted. Of course, as I have been arguing 
throughout this chapter so far, systems of information transmission cannot, in fact, be neutral with respect 
to their content: Empire might be fantasized as pure instrumentality, in which information passes intact 
from sender to receiver through neutral space, but it is Empire as telecommunications system that produces 
that space and designates it ‘neutral’ in the first place, although it is in fact highly determined. 
‘Transmitting’ cultural ‘content’ involves a complex set of operations, which produce the effect of 
continuity between the sending and the receiving position; which determine what will count as 
transmittable ‘content’; and which lay down a set of protocols for legibility at each end. The 
telecommunications system of Empire—its roads and telephone cables—functions according to the 
haunted, troubling telephonicity of Ronell’s Telephone Book: it is a system of divided origins and insecurely 
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differentiated self/other relations, where self and other are simultaneously differentiated and connected by 
their positions on the telephone network (Ronnell 1989). 


I use the analogy between Roman roads and telephone cables advisedly, since the figure of the (Roman) 
Empire is frequently called upon to conceptualize the link between contemporary globalized 
telecommunications networks and the new forms of imperialism that result from this new virtualized 
geopolitical environment. For example, Hardt and Negri (2000: 298) quote ‘an adviser to the Federal 
Communications Commission, Peter Cowhey’ as saying that ‘the construction of the new information 
infrastructure... provides the conditions and terms of global production and government just as road 
construction did for the Roman Empire’. Virilio analyses informational politics along similar lines, and with 
the same analogy (Virilio 1997: 82): 


Indeed, if geopolitics once required Roman roads or terrestrial motorways, the metropolitics that 
is taking place will essentially require electronic information highways and satellite networks 
capable of achieving unity of time for a telecommunications system that is now universal. 


Empire would thus be endless in space and time (as they are traditionally conceived) because it no longer 
operates in geopolitical space/time, but in the virtualized space and time of telecommunications, whose 
speed is limited not by any considerations of the material geopolitical landscape, but only by the ‘limit- 
speed’ of light.” 


The analogy drawn by Cowhey and Virilio—and there are many other examples —between contemporary 
globalized/virtualized sovereignty and Roman imperial sovereignty connects, but also differentiates, the 
present and the past. The structure of comparison requires that the two entities being compared should be 
discrete and differentiable: ‘Roman roads’ must be a known quantity in order for the analogy or the 
metaphor successfully to define their comparandum. That is, metropolitics/information transmission must 
be not Roman roads in order to be like Roman roads. The idea that contemporary sovereignty functions now 
in virtual space through telecommunications networks just as Roman sovereignty functioned then on the 
surface of the earth through its road network means that Roman sovereignty must be different from 
contemporary sovereignty. 


However, the situation complicates itself. According to the structure I have just sketched out, the Roman 
Empire survives to be available as a figure for contemporary sovereignty (among other things) precisely 
through being a telecommunications network, L through the element of cultural transmission that, 
according to its own logic, is part of its political domination. This complicates the idea that the relation 
between Rome and contemporary imperialism is simply ‘metaphor’. If we are dependent on the metaphor of 
Rome as metaphor to be able to model contemporary imperialism, then we cannot securely rely on the 
differentiation that underlies and enables metaphoricity: that Rome is not contemporary imperialism, it is 
only being compared to it. Imperial sovereignty could not be thought (could not exist?) without the figure of 
Rome as a support. But Empire is precisely a figure for support, metaphoricity (carrying-over), and 
telecommunications.™ What the notion of Rome as a telecommunications network does, then—like any 
communications network—is, precisely, to disrupt the idea that the two periods in communication are two 
discrete entities that can be securely differentiated. Furthermore, the idea put forward here of 
communication through (or across) time rather than distance—or perhaps time as distance—has important 
consequences for the ways in which we can think about imperialism, survival, and temporality. 


I opened this chapter by saying that it was as if Jupiter’s prophecy had been fulfilled:** am I now claiming, 
like Horselover Fat, that the Empire really—materially, politically, historically—never ended? For if Empire 
is defined not in terms of the existence of a political entity whose boundaries are inscribed in terrestrial 
space, but in terms of the channels of information transmission that it inaugurates and maintains, then the 
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survival and legibility of Roman texts—the L Roman archive—would indeed entail the continued political 
domination of the Roman Empire. 


By using the Dick quotation, ‘The Empire never ended’, I want to draw attention to the outrageousness, the 
counterfactual dimension, of the claim that the Roman Empire survives. The way that the claim is made in 
Valis, however, in accordance with the generic requirements of the science-fiction novel, makes explicit the 
hidden teletechnological dimension of our understanding of the continuity of culture, and explicitly models 
the imperial production of space and time through these transmission networks. Dick uses a technological 
anachronism in order to produce this model of Empire’s sovereignty/information transmission, claiming 
that Empire operates through hologrammatic technology and/or satellite transmission of information. 


The third person protagonist of Valis, Horselover Fat, who both is and is not the first person narrator of the 
novel, Philip K Dick, experienced a divine revelation or psychotic breakdown in 1974. The book deals with 
his attempts to explain the theological and cosmological background to his vision, in which Fat saw two 
time periods or two ‘worlds’ superimposed on one another (California in 1974 and ancient Rome). Dick 
explains (2002: 54) that during his vision, Fat: 


... had discerned within the superimposition a Gestalt shared by both space-time continua, their 
common element: a Black Iron Prison. This is what the dream referred to as ‘the Empire’.... 
Everyone dwelt in it without realizing it. The Black Iron Prison was their world.... Once, ina cheap 
science fiction novel, Fat had come across a perfect description of the Black Iron Prison but set in 
the far future. So if you superimposed the past (ancient Rome) over the present (California in the 
twentieth century) and superimposed the far future world of The Android Cried Me A River over that, 
you got the Empire, the Black Iron Prison, as the super or trans-temporal constant. 


Fat uses the name ‘Empire’ (elsewhere in the novel it is specified as the Roman Empire, for example, ibid. p. 
70: ‘The Romans, the Empire...’) for the ‘super- or trans-temporal constant’, the Gestalt, which brings 
together the present, ancient Rome, and the future. The superimposition of the three time periods brings 
them into the same space, collapsing the distance between them: it is the transtemporal L Empire, the 
‘common element’ of the different space-time continua, which enables this communication—in the 
physical/spatial sense” —between different time periods. This is why the superimposition of time periods is 
itself a trope of Empire:** Empire here represents the medium of transmission, which determines what 
appears to us to be linear chronological time and terrestrial/astronomical space. It is the medium in which 
time happens, the element within which we are able to superimpose two different time systems—that is, to 
bring them into the same space, to place them in communication. 


Further, in the cosmology of Valis, the Roman Empire is the apparatus which produces the space and time of 
‘our world’, which, we are told, is a hologrammatic projection (’our universe is a hologram’). In fact, 
however (2002: 258, Tractates Cryptica Scriptura no.14): 


The universe is information and we are stationary in it, not three-dimensional and not in space 
and time. The information fed to us we hypostatize into the phenomenal world. 


It is the Empire, then, which mediates the information that, in fact, makes up the universe, translating it 
into the hologram that is the entirety of the universe as we experience it existing in space and time. That is, 
the Empire is the telecommunications technology that makes the informational space of the universe 
coextensive with the geopolitical. In Valis, history and terrestrial space are only an effect of the 
hologrammatic transmissions of the Roman Empire: the teletechnological apparatus is literally prior to the 
geopolitical spatiality/tem-porality in which it operates. To return to Bloomer’s (1997) L formulation, the 
Empire makes ‘the Roman coterminous with Latin speech’; in Ovid’s terms, it is the apparatus which 
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guarantees the co-extensivity of the Latin- poetic information transmission network with the space 
opened/conquered by Roman imperial power. 


The Empire in Valis functions, then, very like the form of imperial sovereignty called ‘Empire’ described in 
the quotations from Hardt and Negri (and Eliot/Virgil) with which I began this chapter. The endlessness of 
Empire, from which we began, consists in its universalizing function (’it rules over the entire “civilized” 
world... presents itself... as an order that effectively suspends history and thereby fixes the existing state of 
affairs for eternity’). In Valis, this is literalized: the Empire produces the universe. The transtemporal 
constant that Dick/Fat describes in my first citation from Valis (above) corresponds to the paths of cultural 
transmission that allow Roman texts still to be legible in the present to us, citizens of the Empire that we 
are. In Valis, these paths of transmission are literalized as this hologrammatic transposition of information, 
which precedes and produces the phenomenal world: this imperialism produces a world such that it can be 
ruled imperially. 


In his essay on place, Rome, Empire, and history, Kennedy (1999: 26) notes that there is a mode of 
‘historicization of the Roman empire’ that ‘seeks to make it synonymous with history itself’ (see also 
Siegert 1994: 303, on Rome as ‘an empire synonymous with history itself’). Valis does precisely this; the 
disappearance of the apparatus into the landscape is also a characteristic of telecommunications 
technologies. In fact, Bennington (1990), in his discussion of postal politics, identifies this as the point 
where the political and the postal correspond: the aim of both is to efface themselves, disappearing into the 
natural. He writes (Bennington 1990: 128): 


The post wants the letter to arrive at its... ‘brilliant end’: this end is the death of the postman and 
the end of the post. As postal network, all politics wants politics to end. The arrival of the letter 
should erase its delivery. The end of politics is the end of politics. All this would have to be 
inscribed more generally in a notion of nature as a postal network, in which, as Montesquieu 
says...‘toutes les creatures...s’entretiennent par une correspondance qu’on ne saurait assez 
admirer’ [’all creatures communicate by means of a correspondence which one does not know how 
to admire enough’ ]. For a whole Enlightenment, what is admirable in this natural correspondence 
is L that it is ruled by inflexible and necessary laws; the end of politics would be to be absorbed 
into a simulacrum of this natural and necessary network.” 


In Valis, the political Empire is indeed ‘absorbed into a simulacrum of the natural’. Empire becomes the 
condition of possibility of physical space and historical time; and thereby, fully naturalized, it disappears as 
an entity within physical space and historical time, so that the ‘transtemporal constant’ appears to be 
nothing more than time itself, rather than a complex apparatus which produces temporality according to a 
particular teletechnological or archival structure. 


My reading of Valis suggests—and this is the hypothesis that I took up from Edwards and Eliot at the 
beginning of this chapter—that Empire is the condition of possibility of (the legibility of) the world as we 
inhabit it. If this is the case, what ‘outside’ of Empire could be possible; that is, how could the Empire end? 
In Valis, the locus of resistance to the Empire is the eponymous satellite (the Vast Automated Living 
Intelligence System), which functions as an ‘unscram-bler’, in the terms which one of the characters uses 
to explain Fat’s vision to him (Dick 2002: 205): 


You were given a set- ground discriminating unscrambler, you realize. We normally can’t 
distinguish set from ground; VALIS has to fire the unscrambler at you...so you could see...the false 
work that’s blended with the real world. 


VALIS, that is, retranslates the universe back into information and, by guaranteeing a distinction between 
set and ground, signal and noise, ‘false work’ and ‘real world’, makes the universe legible according to a 
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‘hermeneutic competence’, which is authorized on other grounds than the Empire. 


We, however, do not have such a deus ex machina (or rather, as it appears in Valis, machine-from-the-god). 
This is not simply because the correct hermeneutic technique has not yet been developed by which we could 
determine the difference between the false world of Empire and the real world of information. The 
impossibility of the existence of VALIS—a set of hermeneutic tools that would come from outside Empire 
and be entirely without implication in its political/teletechno-logical apparatus—is an inescapable result of 
the structure of the L archive as I described it above; for the archive is the mutual dependence of the spatial 
disposition of information and a hermeneutic competence. That is, an archival understanding of 
sovereignty complicates our understanding of the relation between cultural continuity and the spatial 
extension of political power. It is for this reason that I suggest that the endless Empire in Valis provides an 
excellent figure for the problem with which I started. If ‘the universe is information’, as Fat asserts; if, in 
other words, sovereignty takes place in the space of telecommunications; and if the Roman Empire is the 
teletechnical apparatus that translates that information into the ‘natural’, phenomenal, spatio-temporal 
world, which is in truth only an effect of Roman transmissions, what resistance could be possible? 


And so Empire continues to be, in Edwards’ words, irresistible. In fact, ‘Empire’ seems now to designate the 
irresistible State that Derrida conjures for a moment: ‘Imagine a city, a State in which identity cards were 
post cards. No more possible resistance’ (Derrida 1987: 37). 


The Roman Empire is the State in which identity cards are post cards, and this is why it is irresistible. Its 
irresistibility, which is closely connected to its endlessness, its limitlessness in time and space, derives from 
this specific organization of the relation between cultural transmission and political domination. As Eliot 
(1957) said, we become citizens of the Roman Empire through our position in the continuous transmission of 
European civilization: our Roman identity cards must, therefore, be post cards. They do not bind us toa 
specific name or identity, to a bounded existence in material time and space. It is not in this that our 
citizenship consists; rather, they position us within a postal system, a system of information technology or 
cultural transmission, and it is for this reason that subjection to the conditions of legibility of European 
culture entails a subjection to Rome’s irresistible Empire.” 


In which case, should we perhaps be thinking, not in terms of post-colonialism, but in terms of a postal 
colonialism, one which produces and maintains itself precisely through the post by which we seek to 
distance it in time and space?” 


Notes 


1 This chapter was originally presented as a paper during the conference ‘Classics in Post-Colonial Worlds’ given by the 
Open University’s Reception of Classical Texts Research Project in collaboration with The Ferguson Centre for African and 
Asian Studies, in May 2004. It was researched during the course of, and is closely related to, my doctoral research, which 
was funded by the Arts and Humanities Research Board (AHRB), whom I thank. | am also very grateful to my anonymous 
reviewer and to Duncan Kennedy, both of whom made helpful and generous comments on drafts of this piece. Any errors 
or flaws remaining are entirely my responsibility. 

2 As Duncan Kennedy pointed out to me, the connection between endless Empire and ‘knowing everything’ is also Roman: 
see, for example, Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura [’On the Nature of the Universe’] 1.72-9 (Bailey 1947), where Epicurus’ 
enquiries into the nature of the universe are described in language suited to the activities of a Roman general (he is called 
a victor, p. 75) and/or surveyor: ‘in mind and thought he surveyed’ (peragravit, a technical term) ‘immeasurable 
Everything’ (omne immensum, p. 74). The language of imperial military activity here mediates between the universe as 
immeasurable and Roman techniques of measuring/knowing. | discuss this further in note 8. 

3 In my doctoral dissertation (‘Discors Machina: Rome and the Teletechnology of History’, University of Leeds, 2004) | have 
followed up some of the possible consequences of the problematic set out here. 

4 As Duncan Kennedy pointed out to me, in following the convention that redesignates the Christian system of dating as the 
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‘Common Era’, | am here reinscribing the universalizing and naturalizing gesture of Empire; the term ‘common’ covers over 
the specific imperial, colonial and/or religious practices which imposed this global system of measurement and notation. 
Rome is explicitly positioned as the origin and the model of this concept of Empire. Hardt and Negri begin their ‘genealogy 
of the concept’ by saying that it ‘comes down to us through a long, primarily European tradition, which goes back at least 
to ancient Rome’ (p. 10) and conclude a brief overview and definition of contemporary Empire by saying: ‘These 
characteristics...were precisely those that defined ancient Rome’ (p. 20). 

This and all subsequent translations from Latin in this chapter are my own. 

Each of these elements—’psychotic’ speaker, ‘science-fiction’ (not obeying the observable material realities of its 
contemporary real-world setting), ‘novel’ (work of fiction)—marks a further distance between the formulation’s bald 
assertion of truth-value and its performative context. 

In this chapter I restrict my focus to literary transmission and survival. The endlessness of the Roman Empire is not only a 
literary phenomenon, however: this has been shown by, for example, Trevor Murphy’s (2004) illuminatingly-subtitled Pliny 
the Elder’s Natural History: The Empire in the Encyclopaedia. Rather, endless empire was also deeply implicated in the 
ways in which Rome conceptualized knowledge more generally: as Horselover Fat puts it in the passage | have chosen as 
my epigraph, the possibility of ‘know[ing] everything’ is dependent upon the end lessness of Empire—or at least upon the 
continuing availability and legibility of the text which asserts that ‘the Empire never ended’. 

‘Failing to resist’ the Empire entails being subjected to it in the double meaning of that term: being dominated by it at the 
same time as being made a [reading] subject through it. 

| use the term ‘post-colonial’ with reference to the terms set by the title of the conference at which the first version of this 
paper was delivered, but | use it provisionally; that is, with reservations as to its usefulness. | hope that the redeployment 
of the ‘post’ in terms of Bennington’s ‘postal politics’ at the end of this chapter both illustrates and addresses my concern 
about the ways in which the notion of the post-colonial may be used to consign Empire to the past and thus to construct a 
reassuring historical distance between ourselves and colonialism, including ongoing colonial or neocolonial practices. 
See, for example, Shohat (1992: 99), who criticizes the term’s ‘ahistorical and universalizing deployments, and its 
potentially dehistoricizing implications’. 

See, of course, Agricola 21.3 (Ogilvie and Richmond 1967): ‘inde etiam habitus nostri honor et frequens toga; paulatim 
discessum ad delenimenta vitiorum, porticus et balinea et conviviorum elegantiam. idque apud imperitos humanitas 
vocabantur, cum pars servitutis esset’ whence also [came] a high valuation of our [Roman] dress and a fashion for the 
toga; little by little a going-over to the temptations of vice: arcade-walking and bath-houses and elegant dining. This was 
called civilization among those who had no experience of it, when it was a part of their enslavement’. The passage is well 
known, and | cite it in order to be able to move on more quickly to the main part of my argument, rather than to provide 
any fresh insight into the Agricola passage itself. 

The complexity of this relation is perhaps brought to light in a new way in the present moment, with its ever closer 
relations between information technology and military activity—see, for example, Virilio [1991] (2002). In this chapter | 
argue that one of the things that the figure of Empire is called upon to do today is to enable us to think about this 
intertwining of cultural transmission and global sovereignty, which seems to be specifically Roman. 

| use Tarrant’s (2004) text. 

Ovid uses the term potentia, rather than imperium, for Roman ‘power’ here; the word designates to a type of power that is 
not necessarily determined politically or militarily (as opposed, for example, to potestas). However, as | show below, the 
extension of Roman political power is also conceived as interrelated with the extent of transmissibility of Latin literature; 
consequently, | do not think that potentia in the Ovid lines needs to be strictly differentiated from potestas and imperium. 
| use Dougan’s (1905) text. 

sphragis: a Greek word meaning ‘seal’, and used to refer to a self-contained passage at the end of a poem which ‘signs’ the 
work, directly addressing the reader in the author’s own voice and referring to the circumstances of the work’s 
composition. Ovid’s Metamorphoses ends with such a passage (15.871-79). 

Cicero makes a similar claim about the necessity of an informational dimension to citizenship in a celebrated passage of 
the Academica (1.3), where he says to Varro: ‘nam nos in nostra urbe peregrinantis errantisque tamquam hospites tui libri 
quasi domum deduxerunt ut possemus aliquando qui et ubi essemus agnoscere’ [’for we were wandering and straying in 
our city like foreigners: your books, so to speak, led us home so that we might in time recognize who and where we were’] 
(Rackham 1933). Varro’s books allow Roman citizens to position themselves within Rome in a more-than-geographical 
sense. 

| adopt Bloomer’s term ‘founder of Latin’ because it accurately indicates the strength of the claim being made for poetry’s 
actively political dimension. 

This is not the only context in which literature appears to be the medium of Romanness, and in which this is put in terms 
of a foundation or refoundation. In fact, literary and political foundation and refoundation are intertwined in the Roman 
Empire, as can be seen from Suetonius’ account of how Octavian came to take the name ‘Augustus’. Suetonius writes: 
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‘Finally he took on the cognomen Augustus...by a motion of Munatius Plancus who, when certain people had proposed 
that he should be called Romulus as if he too was a founder of the city, prevailed upon them that rather he should be 
called Augustus, not only a new but also a greater cognomen, since sacred places and those in which something has been 
consecrated by augury are called august...as also Ennius teaches, writing: after illustrious Rome was founded by august 
augury’ (Carter 1982, ‘Vita Divi Augusti’ 7.2). That is, the name ‘Augustus’ was chosen specifically because of its literary 
allusions; Augustus names himself not after the city’s public name, Romulus/Rome, but after its trace in Latin literature, 
after the literary dimension of Romanness. 

Ennius himself was not born a Roman citizen and Latin would not have been his first language. See Dalby (1998: 7-8) fora 
discussion of writing literature in Latin as an alternative mode of access to the political construction and maintenance of 
Rome for people who were not born into aristocratic families. 

Bloomer glosses funera fletu as a reference to aristocratic funeral ritual: Ennius’ refusal of such rites thus distinguishes him 
from the aristocratic citizenry of Rome, and proposes oral-literary transmission as a non-genealogical mode of inscription 
into Roman history. 

This representation is not in itself neutral. As Starr has shown in his essay (1991: 337-43), the ora virum or ore populi 
(mouths of men’, ‘mouth of the people’) on which Ovid’s and Ennius’ works were transmitted were as likely to be the 
mouths of slave men as those of Roman citizens. The fantasy of a citizen transmission network effaces the labour of slaves 
and other non-citizens in the maintenance of this network, just as Empire—as Hardt and Negri argue in the first passage 
cited in this chapter—effaces the historical violences of conquest. 

See ch. 4, ‘A Familiar World’, 100-7, especially the first section ‘Latin and the Faithful: Taming the Unintelligible’, 101-9, on 
the ways in which non-Latin-speakers nevertheless interpreted Latin words—sometimes as homophonic vernacular words 
—and put them to use, sometimes as magical and/or musical signifiers. 

This chapter was originally written before the publication of Miriam Leonard’s Athens in Paris (2005), and consequently | 
have not been able to engage here with this important book in any depth. Here | would just like to note the relevance to 
my argument of her insistence that the reception of the classical past is an act of political engagement in the present: my 
engagement with ‘Roman telecommunications systems’ is precisely intended to be a contribution to a rethinking of 
contemporary modes of sovereignty. 

See Derrida (1996: 15-17), on how, for example, ‘psychoanalysis would not have been what it was (any more than so many 
other things) if email, for example, had existed [in Freud’s lifetime]? (p. 17). 

See, in particular, his citations of Vaillé (p. 124): ‘As an institution indispensable to social life, the post, whose utility is 
manifest from the beginning of civilisation, must have appeared along with the constitution of that life’; and Montesquieu 
(p. 125): ‘It is the invention of the post which has produced politics’. The link between post/telecommunications and 
sovereignty could also be thought via The Post Card, where Derrida writes, for example (1987: 71): ‘Every time that itis a 
question of courrier... there is police, royal police—and a basilica, a royal house... or a temple, a religious metropolis. All of 
it, if possible, in the service of the king who disposes of the courrier, the seals, of the emissaries as well as of the 
addressees, his subjects’. The connection is not, moreover, confined to political theory, postal history or deconstruction: 
Kevin Costner’s 1997 movie The Postman demonstrates how a nation is founded by and consists in its postal system. 

It is not just a metaphor, of course. See, for example, Siegert (1994: 311) on ‘the postcard structure of the imperium’. He 
argues that ‘The empire exists... only by means of its postal system’ (p. 305) and that ‘the demise of the Roman archival 
and postal systems represented the end of the panoramic moment, where the empire was solitary and never-ending’ (p. 
317). If, then, as I am arguing, the Roman archival and postal systems still survive in some form, then the end of the never- 
ending empire may indeed never have come. 

In his preface to Hellas, cited in Edwards (1999: 4). 

See Virilio’s Open Sky on the ‘dromological shift’ operated by the widespread availability of light-speed technology (for 
example p.13: ‘Since the turn of the century, the absolute limit of the speed of light has lit up, so to speak, both space and 
time.... It is the constant nature of light’s limit-speed that conditions the perception of duration and of the world’s 
expanse as phenomena’ [bold in original]). Communication in a medium that allows information to travel at light-speed is 
said by Virilio here to have been developed only in the twentieth century; however, it is recorded in texts earlier than 
Roman, as Eric Prenowitz pointed out to me in a discussion of the famous beacon speech in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon. See 
Clytemnes-tra’s conversation with the chorus, Agamemnon ll. 264-316, with the repeated insistence on the speed of 
communication (for example at ll. 278-80 when the Chorus ask ‘What messenger could arrive here with such speed?’ in 
response to Clytemnestra’s insistence that Troy has only just fallen). 

In fact, the metaphor of Empire as telecommunication network here works in a similar way to the phrase ‘father of logos’ 
as Derrida (1981: 80-1) analyses it: ‘It is precisely logos that enables us to perceive and investigate something like 
paternity. If there were a simple metaphor in the expression “father of logos,” the first word, which seemed the more 
familiar, would nevertheless receive more meaning from the second than it would transmit to it’. See also, for a discussion 
of the ‘metaphor’ of the post, Derrida (1987: esp. 64-6), for example: ‘If ...l think the postal... on the basis of the destinal 
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of Being... then the post is no longer a simple metaphor, and is even... the site of all transferences and all 
correspondences’ (p. 65). 

This fulfilment of the prophecy does not only consist in Hardt and Negri’s analysis: | am not arguing for an analogy 
between a determinate form of sovereignty as analysed in Empire and a determinate form of sovereignty as extant in the 
Roman Empire. The question of the survival of Empire is complicated by the fact that ‘Empire’ is—implicitly or explicitly— 
one of our primary conceptual tools for thinking survival in the first place. 

For the relationship between physical/spatial and semantic/linguistic communication, see Derrida (1978: 307-8): ‘To the 
semantic field of the word communication belongs the fact that it also designates nonsemantic movements. Here at least 
provisional recourse to ordinary language and to the equivocalities of natural language teaches us that one may, for 
example, communicate a movement or that a tremor, a shock, a displacement of force can be communicated, that is, 
propagated, transmitted.... Nevertheless, we will not say that this nonsemiotic sense of the word communication such as 
it is at work in ordinary language, in one or several of the so-called natural languages, constitutes the proper or primitive 
meaning, and that consequently the semantic, semiotic, or linguistic meaning corresponds to a derivation, an extension 
or a reduction, a metaphoric displacement? 

Kennedy (1999) gives some examples of this trope (including, of course, the canonical passage in Aeneid 8 [beginning at 
line 337], where Aeneas walks through the landscape that will become the centre of imperial Rome) in a different context. 
Dick (2001: 258, Tractates Cryptica Scriptura no. 10). 

This desire for (totality and hence for) ending can also be seen in the imperial structure of Roman knowledge to which | 
have alluded above (notes 2 and 8). 

Although perhaps we are flattering ourselves when we think we are ‘citizens’: see note 19. 

For a similar move in relation to post-structuralism, see Bennington (1990: 124): ‘I shall insist on another network, or 
translation, of “post”: 


